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TOASTS. 


Ar first sight, the incongruity between the mean- 
ings attached to the word ‘toast’ would seem to 
be irreconcilable ; it is none the less true that one 
was born of the other. Toasted bread and toasted 
| biscuit were as necessary to many an old English 
drink as roasted apples were to the wassail bowl. 
Rochester craved a drinking-cup 


So large, that filled with sack 
Up to the swelling brim, 
Vast toasts on the delicious lake, 
Like ships at sea may swim! 
A poetaster, inspired by punch, describes the gods 
assembled in solemn conclave to test the worth 
of the newly invented beverage; Apollo con- 
tributes water from Parnassus, Juno finds lemons, 
Venus sugar white as her own doves; Bacchus 
brings wine, Mars brandy, Saturn a few nutmegs, 
and then 
Neptune this ocean of liquor did crown 
With a hard-baked biscuit well browned in the sun 


“their united efforts producing a liquor, the first 
taste of which made Jupiter declare that heaven 
was never true heaven before. 

The connection of a toast with drinking is there- 
fore one of ancient standing ; but it was not until 
the beginning of the last century that the word 
made its first step towards its present meaning 
for in 1709 the Tatler speaks of it as a new name 
found out by the wits to make a lady’s name as 
effective as borage in a glass when a man is drink- 
ing. According to the same authority, the new 
form of gallantry sprung from the freak of a half- 
fuddled worshipper of the sex. A celebrated 
beauty dabbling in the public waters at Bath, one 
of her admirers filled a glass with water from 
the bath and drank it to the fair one’s health. 
Another young fellow, not to be outdone, swore 
that though he did not like the liquor, he would 
have the toast, and tried to jump into the bath 
to the lady. Hej was prevented doing so; but 
from ‘that time, eery lady whose charms offered 
an excuse for a glass in her honour was dubbed 


‘a toast.’ Arbuthnot rhyming about a once 
famous club, says : 


Whence deathless Kitd&gt took his name, 
Few critics can unriddle ; 

Some say from pastrycook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 

From no trim beaux its name it bears, 
Gray statesmen or green wits ; 

“2 But from the pell-mell pack of toasts, 

Of old Cats and young Kits. 


The Kit-kat toasts were elected by a majority of 
votes, and their names inscribed, with some com- 
plimentary verses beneath, upon the drinking- 
glasses of the club. Once allied to the pledging 
of a lady’s health, it was easy for the word to 
slip into its more general meaning, and so ‘a 
toast’ came to mean any home sentiment evoked 
by the command : 


Give the Toast, my good fellow; be jovial and gay, 
And let the brisk moments pass jocund away ! 


Giving the Toast was a thing every man did in 
turn at convivial meetings, long before the phrase 
was known to ears polite or unpolite. ‘He that 
begins the health, hath his prescribed orders : first 
uncovering his head, he takes a full cup in his 
hand, and settling his countenance with a grave 
aspect, he craves for audience. Silence being once 
obtained, he begins to breathe out the name, per- 


;| adventure of some honourable personage that is 


worthy of a better regard ; but his health is drunk 
to; and he that pledgeth must likewise off with 
his cap, kiss his fingers, and bow himself, in sign 
of a reverent acceptance. When the leader sees 
his followers thus prepared, he sups up his broth, 
turns the bottom of the cup upward, and gives the 
cup a fillip to make it cry ting. The cup being’ 


newly replenished to the breadth of a hair, he that ° 


is the pledger must now begin his part-; and thus 
it goes round throughout the company, provided 
always there must be three at the least still uncoy- 
ered, till the health hath had the full 3 
which i is no sooner ended, but another begins again, 
and he drinks a health to his Lady of littl, worth; 
or peradventure to his Light-heeled Mistress 
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Ever at heart monarchical, and loving the crown, 
however much they despised or hated its wearer, 
it was only natural that whenever Englishmen met 
for conviviality, their first bumper should be 
dedicated to their sovereign. 

The Puritans would, of course, have no drinking 
of healths at all, so, while the Protector’s sword 
usurped the place of the regal sceptre, cavaliers 
were fain to content themselves with dropping a 
crumb into their mouths and ejaculating, as they 
raised the glass to their lips: ‘May the Lord send 
this crumb well down!’ Many a health was doubtless 
pledged in a quiet way, even by Parliamentarians, 
for the latter were not all of the strait-laced order. 
The son of great Oliver, who preferred living the 
life of a country gentleman to being either a crown- 
less king or the plaything of a parliament, was 
evidently of a different mind to those among his 
father’s friends who held it a great pity the inventor 
of health-drinking was not hanged ; for it was a 
pet joke of his to start up from the table, seize a 
candle, and bidding his guests follow with bottles 
and glasses, shew the way toa garret. Pulling an 
old trunk into the middle of the room, the ex-pro- 
tector sat down upon it and drank a glass to ‘The 
Prosperity of Old England ;’ as the others followed 
his example, Richard Cromwell would caution them 
to sit lightly, for they had under them the lives 
and fortunes of all the good people of England: 
the trunk was a relic of his short rule, and filled 
with addresses of congratulation upon his assump- 
tion of the Protectorate. When Charles II.’s return 
enabled his subjects to drink the king’s health 
without fear of the consequences, they made up for 
the lost time so heartily that it became necessary 
to call them to order. This was done by a Pro- 
clamation, in which his Merry Majesty says: ‘There 
are another sort of men of whom we have 
heard much, and are sufficiently ashamed, who 
spend their time in taverns, tippling-houses, and 
debauches, giving no other evidence of their affec- 
tion to us but in drinking our health.’ In those 
days, it is evident plain English was not considered 
out of place in official documents. 

When the Revolution sent the Stuarts on their 
travels, the adherents of the old house vented their 
dislike to the new order of things by pledging ‘The 
old man over the water, a toast which, with that 
of ‘Confusion to the King!’ was declared treason- 
able by act of parliament. In 1697, Craik of 
Stewarton and Dalziel of Glencoe were charged 
before the privy-council for offending against the 
act; but as they kept a judicious silence, and the 
only evidence against them was hearsay evidence, 
they escaped conviction. After William IIIs 
death, the Jacobites took to drinking to ‘The little 
gentleman in black,’ meaning the mole that turned 
up the hillock over which Sorrel stumbled, and 
thereby ended his master’s life. As long as a 
Stuart advanced pretensions to the crown of his 
fathers, methods were devised to display baccha- 
nalian loyalty to the lost cause. After ‘The King’ 
had been given, ‘ The King again!’ would ‘be pro- 


posed ; or, accepting the first health, its pledger 
would pass his glass across the water-jug, in token 
he meant the king over the water. Dr John Byrom, 
under pretence of allaying the violence of party- 
— by inventing a toast both the Jacobites and 
their triumphant opponents might drink in com- 
pany, wrote : 


God bless the King—I mean the Faith’s Defender. 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender. 
Who that Pretender is, and who that King, 

God bless us all, is quite another thing ! 


More ingenious, however, was the manner in which 
a Scotch dame fulfilled her threat of pledging King 
James in the presence of a number of stanch 
Hanoverians. Filling her glass, Miss Carnegy gave 
for her toast: ‘The tongue can no man tame— 
James the First and Eighth!’ In a similar spirit, 
discontented Irishmen who looked to France for 
substantial aid, used to drink to ‘The feast of the 
Pass-over 

Modern Orangemen have shorn their standard 
toast. Originally it ran: ‘The glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory of the great and good king, 
William the Third, who saved us from pope and 
popery, brass money, and wooden shoes. Trike pope 
in the pillory, and the devil pelting him with 
priests!’ According to another version, there was 
a further addition in the shape of ‘He that will 
not drink this, whether he be bishop, priest, deacon, 
bellows-blower, grave-digger, or any other of the 
fraternity of the clergy, may a north wind blow him 
to the south ; a west wind blow him to the east ; 
may he have a dark night, a lee shore, a rank 
storm, and a leaking vessel to carry him over the 
river Styx!’ At the anniversary dinner of the 
Highbury Society, an odd association of Dissenters 
who used to meet at Highbury Barn in commemor- 
ation of the death of Queen Anne, an event that 
prevented the passing of the Schism Bill, the toast 
of the day was: ‘The glorious first of August, with 
the immortal memory of King William and his 
good Queen Mary, not forgetting Corporal John’ 
| Marlborough], ‘and a fig for the Bishop of Cork, 
that bottle-stopper !’ 

Timid folks of the Croaker school think the 
end of the British monarchy is at hand because 
a few persons proclaim themselves Republicans. 
Let them take heart of grace by remembering 
that in the time of Queen Victoria’s grandsire 
the premier duke of England could propose ‘Our 
sovereign’s health—the majesty of the people!’ 
in the presence of two thousand gentlemen, and sit 
down unrebuked. His Grace of Norfolk found, 
however, his other majesty not quite so lenient: 
George III.—rightly holding the duke could not 
serve two masters—immediately deprived him of 
his lord-lieutenancy of the West Riding, and can- 
celled his coloneley of militia; whereupon Fox 
took the first opportunity of proposing ‘ The sover- 
eign “Sho the Whig Club. Both the peer 
and the commoner shewed they did not understand 
their countrymen, who, if they had wanted to toast 
their noble selves, would assuredly not have 
imitated the Republicans of France, seeing the 
popular toast at the time with the mob was ‘ Dam- 
nation to the French!’ It was a fashion then with 
a certain sort of politicians to profess great admira- 
tion of the champions of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and at their gathepings t 
‘May the last king be strangled in the bowels of 
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“the last priest !’ At the Calf’s Head clubs, as soon 


as the cloth was removed, and the anniversary 
hymn sung in honour of the execution of Charles 
Ia calf’s skull was filled with wine, and passed 
round to ‘ The pious memory of the worthy patriots 
who had killed the tyrant, and delivered the 
country from his arbitrary sway!’ In 1735, a riot 
took place in Suffolk Street, Charing Cross, only 
quelled by the calling out of the Guards. Accord- 
ing to a magazine of the time, some noblemen and 
gentlemen met at a tavern, dressed up a calf’s head 
in a napkin, and threw it into a bonfire, waving at 
the same time handkerchiefs dipped in red wine 
from the windows. A mob assembled, smashed the 
windows, and then forced their way into the house. 


Strange times! when noble peers, secure from riot, 

Can’t keep Noll’s annual festival in quiet ; 

Through sashes broke, dirt, stones, and brands 
thrown at ’em, 

Which, if not scand- was brand- alum magnatum. 

Forced to run down to vaults for safer quarters, 

And in coal-holes their ribbons hide, and garters ! 


A very different story is told by one of the sup- 
— Republicans. Writing to Spence, Lord 
iddlesex says: ‘Eight friends met together by 
chance on the 30th of January, and after dinner, 
having drunk very plentifully, some of the com- 
pany going to the window saw a boys’ bonfire in 
the street, and cried out: “ Damn it! why should 
not we have a fire as well as anybody else?” The 
imprudent drawer sent for fagots, and a large fire 
blazed before the door. Upon which, some of us, 
wiser, or rather soberer than the rest, bethinki 
ourselves, for the first time, what day it was, an 
fearing the consequences a bonfire on that day 
might have, proposed drinking loyal and popular 
healths to the mob, out of the window, in order to 
convince them we did not intend it as a ridicule 
upon that day. The healths that were drunk were 
these, and these only: The King, Queen, and Royal 
Family ; the Protestant Succession; Liberty and 
Property ; the Present Administration. Upon 
which the first stone was thrown, and then began 
our siege, which, for the time it lasted, was at least 
as furious as that of Philipsbourg. It was more 
than an hour before we got any assistance ; the 
more sober part of us had a fine time of it, fightin 
to prevent fighting ; in danger of being knocke 
on the head by stones that came in at the window; 
in danger of being run through the body by our 
mad friends, who, sword in hand, swore they would 
go out, though they first made their way through 
us. At length, the justice, attended by a strong 
body of Guards, came and dispersed the populace. 
This is the whole story from which so many calves’ 
heads, bloody napkins, and the Lord knows what, 
have been made. It has been the talk of the town 
and the country, and small beer and bread and 
cheese to my friends the garreteers of Grub Street.’ 
A few years back, some little stir was created by 
certain gentlemen at a public dinner giving the 
pore precedence over the Queen in the matter of 
ealth-drinking. The defenders of the innovation 
a that religion must be preferred to politics, 
Of just the contrary opinion was a Surrey magis- 
trate, who complained, in 1794, of the toast of 
‘Church and King,’ because it placed the church 
above the law which made the king the head of it. 
The worthy justice expressed a hope that hence- 
forth the toast of ‘King and Constitution’ might be 


substituted, as was the custom at the table of 
Speaker Onslow. Archbishop Secker, however, 
_ to have originated the change, as Dr 
Johnson declared his proposing ‘Constitution in 
Church and State,’ in place of the old toast, a very 
suspicious act, as unwarrantable as it was innovat- 
ing. The time-honoured toast, ‘The Army and 
Navy’ still holds its place, although another 
ancient favourite, ‘The wooden ah of Old 
England,’ is heard no more. 

It is hard for the proposer or acknowledger of 
such well-worn toasts to say anything new, but 
a popular actor contrived to do so when it fell 
to his lot to propose the two services, by ownin: 
that he had never been in the army, thou 
he had been in many a mess, while the a 
chance he had had of entering the navy was 
when he had a narrow escape of getting into the 
Fleet! Lord Chelmsford being called upon to return 
thanks for the navy at a Royal Academy dinner, 
said: ‘I must confess that, considering it is now 
many years since I was in the service, and that I 
have since passed through a long course of law, I 
cannot help being reminded of a circumstance that 
occurred to a noble friend of mine, a most distin- 
guished lawyer, many years ago, who, being at a 
og dinner, by some mistake, when the Navy had 

en proposed, was getting up to do honour to the 
toast, when he was pulled down by his neighbour, 
and told that navy was not spelt with a hk’? A 
civic dignitary once created no little amusement 
by making a slight alteration in a very familiar 
toast, and asking the company to drink to ‘ Lord 
Palmerston, Lady Palmerston, and Her Majesty’s 
Ministers.’ 

If awkwardness in proposing a toast be at alk 
excusable, it is doubly so when a man has the 
very unusual task of proposing his own health. 
Charles .Mathews—our Charles—was placed in 
that predicament when he doubled the parts of 
host and guest upon taking leave of his friends 
before starting for the antipodes; and admirably 
the well-graced actor justified his novel position, 
on the ground that he was naturally the fittest 
man to oe the toast of the evening. ‘I venture 
emphatically to affirm there is no man so well 
acquainted with the merits and demerits of that 
gifted individual as I am. I have been on the 
most intimate terms with him from his earliest 
youth. I have watched over and assisted his 
progress from childhood oe have shared in 
all his joys and griefs, and I am proud to have 
this opportunity of publicly declaring that there 
is not a man on earth for whom I entertain so 
sincere a regard and affection. Indeed, I don’t 
think I go too far in stating that he has an equal 
for me. He has to me advice 
over and over again, under the most embarrassing 
circumstances, er he has always taken my advice 
in preference to that of any one else.’ Ready enough 
to raise a laugh at his own expense, we doubt if 
our comedian would be equal to perpetrating such 
a om as the builder did in sweet unconsciousness, | 
Ww 


en returning thanks to those who had drunk his {| i 


health, he modestly observed that he was ‘more 
fitted for the scaffold than for public Se ¥ 
Modesty did not trouble Lunardi the oonist, 
who, being called upon for a toast at a public 
dinner, actually had vanity and 
— and propose ‘ Lunardi, the favourite of the 

ies ! 


| 
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Women have long since ceased to be ‘toasts,’ 
but the sex is still honoured collectively as ‘The 
Ladies.’ Taking a limi iewof his subject, a 
benighted man at a bachelors’ stipper took the 
liberty of giving, ‘Our Future Wives>distance 
lends enchantment to the view!’ The addenda at 
least would have been appreciated by the old fogy | 
who, having escaped being caught by the ‘sweet- 
briers in the garden of life, when asked for a 
toast, proposed ‘ Woman—the morning-star of in- 
fancy, the day-star of manhood, the evening-star of 
age; bless our stars, and may they always be 
kept at a telescopic distance!’ He would probably 
have made a very wry face at the old. Scotch 
toast— 

May we a’ be canty and cosy, 
An’ ilk hae a wife in his bosy ; 

although he might not have dared to decline the 
invitation, for in deep-drinking days it was held 
a great affront to refuse to accept a toast. Two 
young noblemen were staying at Brechin Castle, 
and Lord Panmure invited his tenant Panlathie to 
meet them at dinner, telling him to be sure and 
bring some money with him. As soon as the cloth 
was removed, Lord Panmure led off with the first 
toast: ‘All hats in the fire, or twenty pounds on 
the table” Four hats were immediately in the 
fire. From one of the Englishmen came: ‘All coats 
in the fire, or fifty pounds on the table,’ and four 
coats went off their owners’ backs. The next toast 
was: ‘All boots in the fire, or a Hundred pounds 
on the table.’ Then came Panlathie’s turn; crying 
out: ‘Two fore-teeth in the fire, or two hundred 

unds on the table,’ and pulling his teeth out— 
alse ones, of course—he threw them into the fire. 
The example was not followed ; so Panlathie went 
home minus his hat, coat, and boots, but with his 
pockets richer by six hundred pounds. The story 
may be true, although we have read of a very 
similar gee agg in which Panlathie’s part was 

y 


played witty Sir Charles Sedley, for such 
freaks jumped with our grandsires’ notions of 
humour. 


A writer in the Connoisseur betrays his nativity 
in a curious way. Arguing against the folly of 
trusting one’s friends with secrets, the essayist says: 
‘Happy to have been thought worthy the confi- 
dence of one friend, they are impatient to manifest 


| their importance to another ; till between them and 


their friend, and their friend’s friend, the whole 
matter is perfectly known to all our friends round 
the Wrekin. y a proud Salopian could have 
thus dragged in the county toast. The ancient city 
of Lichfield has its peculiar toast, ‘Weale and 
worship,’ always given immediately after the health 
of the sovereign has been drunk. ‘St Dunstan’ 
is a standing toast at the dinners of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. Tattersall, the founder of that famous 
institution, ‘the Corner, had a special toast of his 
own, which he loved to hear given with all the 
honours by the Newmarket jockeys at the end of 
every racing season ; this was ‘Hammer and High- 
flyer,’ two Hs that had won him fame on the turf 
and fortune in the rostrum. Tattersall’s allitera- 
tion reminds us of two toasts called The Four Hs 
and The Eight Hs, one running— 


Happy are we met, Happy have we been, 
Happy may we part, and Happy meet again ; 
and the other—Handsome Husband, Handsome 


House, Health and Happiness, Here and Hereafter, 
The Duke of Buckingham who bowled time away 
in Marylebone Gardens, used, at the end of the 
season, to give a dinner to the sharpers who made 
that once popular resort their hunting-ground, and 
always gave the last toast of the evening himself ; 
this was a very suggestive alteration of the old 
‘To our next merry meeting May as 

any of us as remain unhanged next spring meet 
here again !’ 

‘Horses sound, dogs hearty, earths stopped, and 
foxes plenty, was a toast old fox-hunters always 
honoured with pint bumpers. The South High- 
land couplet, 


Green hills and waters blue, 

Gray plaids and tarry woo’, 
is still a favourite at agricultural gatherings, at 
which no better toast could be proposed than old 
Tusser’s quatrain ; 


Good luck to the hoof and the horn ; 
Good luck to the flock and the fleece ; 
Good luck to the growers of corn, 
With blessings of plenty and peace ! 


The mining toast in Yorkshire is, ‘May all our 
labours be in vein. Punning toasts are rarer than 
would be supposed. Here are three old ones—‘ May 
our commanders have the eye of a Hawke and the 
heart of a Wolfe ;? ‘May we never have a Fox too 
oe a Pitt too deep ;’ ‘May our liberty 
never swallowed in a Pitt. he statesman 
whose name is thus played upon is credited with 
the authorship of ‘ May the trade of Kidderminster 
be trodden under foot by all the world ;’ but ac- 
cording to another story, Sheridan, when soliciting 
the votes of the shoemakers of Stafford, mightily 
offended the obtuse sons of Crispin by proposing 
at a dinner, ‘ May the trade of Stafford be trampled 
under foot by all the world!’ A quicker-witted 
company welcomed Judge Story’s tvast at the 
dinner in celebration of 3 

ambassador to the Court of St James: ‘Genius—sure 
to be welcome where Ever-ett goes!’ a compliment 
responded to by the new-made envoy with, ‘ Law, 
Equity, and Jurisprudence—no efforts can raise 
them above one Story. The profane-sounding 
toast, ‘Dam the canals, sink the coal-pits, blast the 
minerals, consume the manufactures, disperse the 
commerce of Great Britain, has been attributed to 
Erskine and to Smeaton the engineer. 

During the reign of crinoline, the following toast 
was drunk with enthusiasm: ‘The Press, the Pulpit, 
and the Petticoat, the three ruling powers of the 
day ; the first spreads knowledge, the second spreads 
morals, and the last spreads considerably.’ Among 
those who followed Lord Brougham’s grandfather to 
the grave in 1782 was the then Duke of Norfolk, 
who acted as chief-mourner, and took the chair at 
the funeral feast. Dinner over, the duke rose and 
said: ‘Friends and neighbours, before I give you 
the toast of the day—the memory of the Geet. 
I ask you to drink to the health of the founder of 
the feast—the family Se, Dr Harrison !’ 
Alphonse Karr made a happy hit at a dinner of 
homeopathists, whereat, after one medical celebrity 
after another had been toasted, the president be- 
‘thought himself to call upon Karr, and reminded 
him that he had not yet proposed any one’s health. 


Thus challenged, rose, and gravely said : 
‘I propose the health of the sick!’ Rs Scotchman 


verett’s appointment as |} 
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in Karr’s place would perhaps have given the more 
comprehensive toast : 


Here’s a health to the sick, stilts to the lame, 
Claes to the back, and brose to the wame. 


A bad speaker, or one not careful in the use of 
emphasis, would boggle terribly in the delivery of 
the metrical toasts— 


Here’s a health to all those that I love ; 
/ Here’s a health to all those that love me; 
am a health to all those that love those that 
love, 
And to those that love those that love me. 


Here’s to those that love them that love us ; 
Here’s to them that love those that love ys ; 
Here’s to those that love those, that love those, 
that love those, 
, That love those that love them that love us. 


For ourselves, we much prefer the curter benison : 


Health, love, and ready rhino, 
To every one that you and I know! 


The compiler of a collection of toasts and senti- 
ments calculated to heighten social mirth, and to 
add fresh charms to the cheerful glass, excuses the 
publication of such a trifle on the ground, that it 
was an established custom then (in 1791), in most 
societies, public or private, for the president to 
call upon each of the company in turn for a toast. 
A ready man need never have been at a loss to 
improvise a sentiment; for the unready, blessed 
with a decent memory, a long list of toasts of every 
conceivable kind was a welcome aid. We select a 
few specimens of the sort of ‘sentiments’ in favour 
eighty years ago—‘ Addition to our trade, multiplica- 
tion to our manufactures, subtraction to our taxes, 
and reduction to places and pensions. ‘A speedy 
exportation to the enemies of Britain without any 
drawback.’ *‘Laurel-water to the secret enemies of 
our glorious constitution.’ ‘Short shoes and long 
corns to England’s enemies” ‘A cobweb pair of 
breeches, a porcupine saddle, a hard-trotting horse, 
and a long journey to the enemies of Britain.’ 
Eighty years since, a minister seems to have been 
looked upon ‘as everybody’s enemy but his own, 
a belief finding expression in: ‘May the kin 
always differ from a vicar’s horse—not be guid 
by a minister.’ ‘May the members of parliament 
do the business of the people, not that of the 
minister, except he be a minister, and then 
may the people do his business.’ Home Rule is 
evidently no new idea, but we fancy its modern 
preachers would be the first to cry out if the 
sentiment, ‘May he who has neither wife, mistress, 
nor estate in England never have any share in the 
government of it,’ were put into practice. Teetotal- 
ers themselves might drink ‘ Adam’s ale, and ma 
so pure an element be always at hand ;’ thoug. 
they would certainly object to 


The lass and the glass, and the merry good fellow, 
Who’s always good company when he gets mellow; 


and might even find ‘May we never want a friend 
when we have not a bottle to give him,’ too 
suggestive to be entertained. ‘Days of ease and 
ights of pleasure,’ sounds somewhat too rakish ; 
jbut as a set-off we have, ‘Youth without folly, 
age without pain ;’ ‘Health of body, peace of mind, 


ship to a few, and good-will to all.’ We cannot take 


exception to the morality of, ‘Great men honéSt, 
and honest men great ;’ or, ‘Every honest man 
his right, every rogue a halter ;’ although some 
folks would exclaim loudly against the latter 
clause, It is not a bad thing to wish 


Money to him who has spirit to use it, 
And life to him who has courage to lose it ; 


and we are sure we cannot offer our readers a 
fairer parting wish than ‘Mair freens and less 
need o’ them. 4 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE CHALK-PIT—THE LOWER 
PATH. 


HELEN had been shocked by the obvious applica- 
tion to her own position conveyed in Uncle Magus’ 
words, but she had not been conscience-smitten ; 
like the supposititious wife of the dead lad, she had 
scarce dreamed of harm ; the worst thought she had 
ever had in her mind with respect to Allardyce 
was, to use him as a lure to win back her husband’s 
love, by making him an object of his jealousy. 
And this she had altogether failed todo. What- 
ever might be his displeasure with his wife, Arthur 
had the most complete confidence in her faithful- 
ness and honour. Nay, to say that he gave her 
credit for the exercise of the same virtues that he 
used himself, was greatly to understate his confi- 
dence in her. There are some men who over- 
estimate the purity of women, as there are many 
who misprize and deride it; and he was of the 
former c He might in his own case find it 
hard to prevent his mind from dwelling upon 
Jenny, though he loyally did his best to do so, 
and avoided her presence with the utmost care ; 
but as to his wife, whom he knew to have had no 
lover before himself, forming after ymarriage an 
attachment to another man, such an idea was in- 
conceivable to him. He would no more have 
suspected his Helen of a flirtation than Uncle 

ofalie. Yet she had flirted with Allardyce 
—though with no ill intention, and even with a 
good one—before his’ very eyes. 

To excite a husband’s jealousy in order to recover 
his affection, is like some very brilliant operation in 
surgery, which may at once restore the patient to 
health, but also may kill him outright. It is always 
safer to use more ordinary and gradual remedies; and 
the experiment in this case was especially hazardous, 
from the depth to which it was necessary to push 
the probe. Arthur’s confidence was so complete 
that strong measures were necessary to shake it, 
and though Helen had used them, they had as yet 
had no effect—that is, upon him. Mr Wynn Allar- 
dyce, however, could not be supposed to be ie al 
zant of Helen’s ulterior view in making herself so 
very agreeable to him, and he naturally set it 
down to a predilection for himself, of whom, as a 
charmer of the fair sex, he had a justly high 
opinion. This predilection was reciprocal too ; he 
had always had ‘a fancy’ for this woman, and, as 
we know, had been reproved by Mr Paul Jones 
(though not upon any high ground of morality) 
for entertaining it; and he more than suspected 
what was the fact, that he owed it to her only that 
he had been asked to pay a second visit to Swans- 
dale. It was true that Helen was by no means so 


a clean shirt, and a guinea ;’ ‘ Love to one, friend- 
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gracious to him when they were alone, as in her 
husband’s presence, but that he set down to 
coquetry, and of late he had found that even here 
she had shewn signs of yielding. At all events, he 
had begyn to push the siege with a vigour that 
had startled her, and now came Uncle Magus’ 
warning to make her thoroughly aware of her 
peril. Most women, in her case, and especially if 
conscious of some imprudence, would have been 
filled with indignation against the man that had 
ventured to tell them the truth; but, to do her 
justice, Helen felt no spark of resentment against 
her ancient relative. He was not one of those 
vulgar persons who pride themselves on ‘speaking 
out’ and ‘giving a piece of their minds ;’ on the 
contrary, he was reserved and silent ; very slow to 
interfere with the affairs of others, and reticent to 
others concerning his own. She was convinced that 
he had spoken unwillingly, and under pressure ; and 
that, in his eyes at least, the danger of which he 
had so broadly hinted was great and imminent. It 
was certain that nothing but affection for Arthur 
and herself could have pe, him in the matter ; 
no wish to make himself of importance ; no love of 
scandal ; no prudery ; and though matters had not 
gone nearly so far as the old man had feared, for 
the future she would be careful for all that. With- 
out being rude to Mr Allardyce, she would let him 
— that marked attention from him, of any 
ind, was disagreeable to her. 

Unhappily, her good sense stopped here. She 
could not, indeed, go straight to ioe husband and 
tell him all, for he would certainly have wrung 
‘Lardy’s’ neck upon the instant, or at least 
kicked him through the dining-room window ; 
but she might have made such an appeal to 
him as would have brought him literally on 
his knees before her; it was even yet in her 
power to do that, by any show of her real love 
for him, and she knew it; but her pride for- 
bade this ; she would extricate herself out of this 
trouble before trying to win him back, and, in the 
meantime, matters might go on between them as 
they were. Fabian tactics recommend themselves 
to women, while men prefer even a defeat in a 
— battle to a campaign of Delay ; and Helen 

id not understand that to harass a husband 
such as Arthur Tyndall was, was to drive him 
well nigh to desperation. That his patience had 
been pushed to extremity, was certain, from the 
fact, that he had, for the first time, confided to 
Adair that his wedded life was not a happy one; 
not that he had said so even now in so many 
words, but he had written him a letter in a tone 
of cynicism (altogether foreign to his character), 
and the subject of which was the marriage state. 
If he had thought to find sympathy in Jack, how- 
ever, he was mistaken. So far from sympathising, 
Jack took the part of womankind, well under- 
standing, without doubt, that it was the part of 
Helen. His letter had displeased Arthur, and he 
had crammed it into the pocket of his shooting- 
jacket at breakfast, half unread. He had gone out 
as usual in the turnips, and finding the birds wild, 
had given up sport ; then recollecting the missive 
in an, and wishing to read it in private, he 
handed his gun to the keeper, dismi him, and 
took his way home, alone. 

His path lay through the chalk-pit, above 
which was another path leading to ‘the Station, 
as it was called—not the railway station, but 


a sort of natural platform, commanding an ex- 
tensive view, and on which an obelisk had 
been erected. This chalk-pit had witnessed many 
a loving interview with Jenny in the old days, 
and, indeed, was the very place that he had sug- 
gested as the scene for bis proposed explanation, 
when he had first met her at the lock ; but he was 
not thinking of Jenny now. He was thinking of 
his troubles at home ; of the ‘ cat-and-dog life’— 
though that was an exaggerated term for the state 
of affairs between them—which he and Helen led 
together, and of Jack’s want of appreciation of his 

osition, evidenced by the letter he held in his 

and. ‘To bachelors, and especially to those fellows 
who are fools a to wish to be married,’ 
muttered he resentfully, ‘it is the wife who seems 
always in the right. It is she who is “ oppressed ” 
and “sat upon,” and “to be greatly pitied.” Man 
is a brute, and woman an angel, in their eyes. 
Angel, egad! They have all crowns on their heads 
and palms in their hands, but so have other people ; 
to their husbands, at all events, they appear with- 
out their wings. What an altogether unsuspected 
talent they have of making a man uncomfortable ! 
I daresay Blanche herself, if Jack ever gets her, 
will develop considerable faculties in that way ; 
and it will serve him right” Arthur halted in 
the middle of the pit, which was a sheltered spot 
for that purpose, to reperuse his friend’s letter. 

You say that there are idolaters of the institution of 
marriage, just as there are of that of the Sabbath, 
whereas matrimony is made for man, not man for 
matrimony ; with this I cordially agree. Of late years, 
however, le have taken sensible views upon this 
question, and if marriage does not prove a blessing, 
at is no longer necessary, thanks to our Divorce Court, 
that it should be a lifelong curse. But there is surely 
an omission in one part of your statement: Matrimony 
is made for man, and woman also, let us say, dc. 
What is sauce for the goose (it was always agreed 
between us, as good radicals) should be sauce for the 
gander, and I think, since he is the stronger, and holds 
the purse-strings—— 

‘That foul blow is unlike Jack,’ ejaculated 
Arthur passionately. ‘If he only knew how I re- 
gretted——- Gracious Heaven! you, here, Jenny!’ 

Immediately before him, with a white face and 
very grave eyes, and holding a little packet in her 
hands, stood Jenny Wren. At the sight of her, 
and the thought that they were alone together in 
the very spot where they had been used to meet 
as lovers, all his prudence was forgotten, and with 
a little cry of joy, he held out both his hands to 
greet her. 

So far from making any corresponding advance, 
she did not seem even to notice this action, but 
still packet before her, observed ‘I 
have long sought an opportunity of returning you 
these—these things, Mr Tyndall.’ 

‘What are they, Jenny ?’ 

‘Some letters and a token you once gave me, 
which no longer belong to me.’ 

‘What! the little anchor?’ exclaimed he, in 
astonishment, for, man-like, he had quite forgotten 
the existence of it, as of the letters also, until that 
moment. ‘ Why, there can be no harm in your keep- 
oe Jenny.’ He took a pleasure, as one who 
rolls a sweet morsel under his tongue, in calling 
her by the old name. 

‘There can be no good,’ she answered coldly, 
placing the packet in his hand.—‘ Good-day, sit.’ 
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‘Have you not a word to say but that ?” 

She had turned already — her way home, and 
did not even look back as he thus addressed her, 
but only shook her head. 

He did not attempt to follow her ; he knew that 
it would be madness as well as wickedness to do 
so; but he lifted the little packet for an instant 
to his lips ere he put it by, and then, with a little 
sigh, pursued his way. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE CHALK-PIT—THE UPPER 
PATH. 


‘It is quite clear, and there will be a beautiful 
view from the Station, Mr Allardyce,’ said Helen 
one day, as the two—alone as usual—weré about to 
leave the luncheon-table. ‘What do you say to 
a walk to the obelisk ?’ 

‘I am afraid you will find it damp underfoot 
in the wood,’ replied he doubtfully. It was damp 
underfoot ; but it was not out of consideration 
for Helen’s health that he mentioned it. He greatly 
preferred a t¢te-d-téte with her in the drawing- 
room, exposed though it was to the risk of interrup- 
tion from Uncle Magus, to a walk with her out 
of doors. She had shewn herself less inclined for 

laying chess and duets with him of late, and had 
fons him altogether more at a distance. 

‘Oh, the damp won’t hurt me,’ said she, laughing. 
“One would really think, to hear you and Uncle 
Magus talk, that I was made of sugar.’ 

‘Well, so you are, in a sense, you know,’ said 
Allardyce tentatively. 

‘Thanks for the compliment, sir,’ and she courte- 
sied. ‘Excuse me for a few minutes while I put 
on my cork soles. 

‘I wonder whether she ¢s melting?’ mused Mr 
Wynn Allardyce, as he stood sipping a glass of 
sherry with his back to the fire. ‘If I was a rich 
man, worth powder and shot, and Tyndall was a 
poor one, I should think the whole affair was “a 
plant,” with a view to swingeing damages, the 
way in which he leaves his wife alone with me 
every day is so very marked. It is but the result, 
however, I suppose, of that “incompatibility of 
temper” that seems to exhibit itself in most men 
and women directly they marry one another. Well, 
so much the better for us bachelors. How jealous 
she is of that poor devil Tyndall! Ialmost wonder 
it don’t turn her yellow; and yet I do believe 
he gives her nothing to be jealous about. I wish 
he would. The husband’s ill-luck is the lover's 
opportunity, and if I could only catch him trip- 
ping, I think I could pay off old scores,’ 

Mr Allardyce’s countenance began to be un- 
pleasant to look upon. He detested Arthur Tyndall, 
for the very reason that it was to his stanch 
advocacy that he was indebted to the position— 
such as it was—that he still held in society, out of 
which his connection with Mr Paul Jones had 
well-nigh cast him altogether. His benefactor, even 
as such, is always hateful to a scoundrel of the 
Allardyce type; and, moreover, in this case he 
well knew not only that he had obtained Tyndall’s 
good word under false pretences, but that if he 
should be proved culpable, his present ally would 
hold him as loathsome and contemptible as did 
any one of his detractors. 

erhaps it was the clear blue air and sunshine, 
or perhaps the reflection that she had done well in 
her avoidance of a téte-d-téte with Mr Allardyce 


in the drawing-room, that had given Helen an 
elasticity of mind she had not felt for weeks, and 
which shewed itself in her eye and cheek; but 
certainly she had never looked more charming. 
She had a delicate fragile air, it is true, and was 
very different from the plump healthful girl we 
knew as Helen Somers ; but that change was to her 
advantage. In time, indeed, so far from her grow- 
ing to the ample proportions of her mother, it was 
only too likely that she would err in the other 
direction, and become pale and wan. ‘She’ll be 
scraggy before she is thirty,’ was Mr Allardyce’s 
muttered prophecy; but at present it was hard to 
say where there could be improvement. Her dress 
was faultless too. In her fur-bordered mantle 
and dainty fur-trimmed boots, she looked—for 
even if it be true that it takes three generations 
exempt from trade to make a gentleman, the say- 
ing has no force when applied to the softer sex— 
every inch a lady. She carried a muff, not because 
it was cold—for it was not so for the time of year 
—but in order to have an excuse for declining Mr 
Allardyce’s arm ; and looked snug, and soft, and 
charming beyond power of pen to tell. Doubtless, 
she knew this wih; but when her companion ven- 
tured upon a compliment on her ee though 
couched so as to apply rather to her attire, so far 
from giving her pleasure, it annoyed her; she 
wished to avoid all such pretty speeches—her good 
resolutions were so spick and span—and she strove 
to let him know it by ignoring them. This was an 
error, since Allardyce set it down to distrust of 
herself, and resolved to push what he considered 
his advantage: his manner had never been so 
tender, his voice so gentle and persuasive, as when 
they slowly climbed together that winding path 
that led through the leafless woods above the 
river. She felt her colour rise, and her heart beat 
faster than the toil demanded, though her fragile 
frame was taxed by the toil ; and finding that mere 
inattention did not check his honeyed words, she 
took another way. She began to praise the man 
she knew to be his enemy, Adair. Had he noticed 
in the papers hew often Mr Adair’s name had 
appeared lately ? 

‘In what part of them am I to look for it? 
There are bankruptcy, police, and so many things,’ 
answered he carelessly. 

‘You can be very bitter when you om Mr 
Allardyce ;’? and there she stopped and blushed, 
for was it not as much as to say, ‘ notwithstandin 
that you have been so uncommonly sweet an 
soft-spoken to me for the last ten minutes ?? 

‘I hope not bitter, said he, with a little sigh; 
‘but some things do make me—well, impatient and 
irritated. I daresay this Adair may have his good 

oints, and I have no doubt that he likes your 
Lalani: but he has no right to come between 
him and you.’ 

‘Come between me and Arthur! How do you 
mean 

‘Well, perhaps I was wrong to hint at it; but 
Adair’s jealousy of yourself is something ludicrous. 
And yet Tyndall consulted him too before your 
mar—— But there, it is no business of mine. 

‘Consulted him about what? I insist—I entreat 
you to tell me, Mr Allardyce !’ 

They were on the top of the hill now, on the 
path that traversed the brow of the chalk-pit, and 
from whence an exquisite landscape was discern- 
ible ; but Helen had no thought for the view ; her 
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eyes were fixed inquiringly on her companion, and 
she had released one hand from her muff and laid 
it excitedly on his sleeve. 

‘Well, I am afraid it is something like a breach 
of confidence,’ said Allardyce, with pretended reluc- 
tance—‘a betrayal of that tacit understanding which 
men are supposed to have with one another—but I 
can refuse you nothing, my dear Mrs Tyndall. 
The fact is, in club smoking-rooms and similar 
wicked haunts, it used to be whispered—now, pray 
forgive me, for I am only repeating what may have 
been a groundless scandal—that Adair “got up” 

dall’s marriage.’ 
up. my marriage?’ The hand that had 
rested on his sleeve sought the railing that ran 
round the edge of the chalk-pit for support, for her 
limbs trembled with shame and rage. 

‘The story, my dear Mrs Tyndall, since you will 
have it—though it distresses me above measure to 
repeat it—was this. Your husband, it seems, had 
formed another attachment before he saw you—no 
one can believe that it could have happened after- 
wards—and was said to be undecided in his mind 
as to which lady he should honour with his hand ; 
and being accustomed to consult his friend Adair 
upon all other matters, he consulted him on that. 
I cannot say what pain it gives me, Helen, to say 
these things.’ 

‘ Go on, sir!’ said she impatiently : in her bitter 
humiliation and fury at his tidings, she did not 
notice that he had addressed her by her Christian 
name. ‘Go on, I beg’ 

‘Well, there is not much to tell; I have only 
instanced it, to shew the — _— that 
Adair possesses over Tyndall; an sides it 
mayn’t be true; but what is said is, that the 
other lady was very strong-minded and resolute 
to hold her own, and thinking that she would 
be the more likely of the two to lessen his 
influence with your husband, Mr Adair was = 
ciously pleased to recommend that the handkerchief 
should be thrown to you.—But hush! there is your 
husband!’ He took her by the arm, and dragged 
her back so as to be screened from view of any 
person that might be standing below, at the same 
time pointing downward into the pit. 

Her fierce eyes followed the direction of his 
eager gaze, and fairly flashed with ire at what they 
saw. Advancing slowly from the direction opposite 
to that which they were taking, and reading as he 
did so an open letter, was Arthur Tyndall ; and so 
engrossed was he in its contents, that he did not 
perceive, what was plain to the two spectators from 
their point of vantage, the figure of a woman 
coming swiftly through the wood as if to meet him. 

‘I think we had better go, Helen,’ said Allardyce 
softly, and with a tender pity in his tone. ‘This is 
not a scene for you to witness,’ 

‘Hush!’ ‘Again she knew not that he had 
ventured to address her by the familiarity of her 
Christian name ; his insinuating speech, his com- 
miserating glance, were lost upon her. She had 
eyes and ears only for what was going on beneath 
them. ‘Itis that girl from the lock. I thought as 
much,’ muttered she between her set teeth. 

‘It is, said Allardyce ; ‘and’ (added he to him- 
self) ‘a deuced fine girl too” All things were 
working well for him, and far beyond the best he 
could have hoped for. To have come upon this 
interesting spectacle so opportunely was a stroke 
of luck indeed. He had no doubt that the meeting 


between Tyndall and this girl was designed—was, 
in fact, an assignation ; and that belief—mistaken 
though we know it to be—was greatly in his 
favour. Up to this time, he had had to invent 
his slanders, and to proceed with caution; the 
danger-signal is always up on the Line of lies ; but 
now his road was clear. ‘I think we had better 
come away, reiterated he. 

‘IT stay here !’ interrupted Helen fiercely. Then 
added with sudden tenderness : ‘ Perhaps I do him 
wrong. This meeting may have been accidental, 
after all.’ ' 

‘If it is any comfort to you to think that, Helen, 
do so,’ said Allardyce, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘Comfort !’ answered she, with such bitter scorn 
that the word sounded like Despair. ‘You are 
right ; I was a fool to believe him true. That 
letter he was reading was from her, appointing this 
place for their meeting. Look, she has given him 
another !’ 

It was at this moment that Jenny put the little 
packet into Arthur’s hands. Except for that, 
nothing passed between them, as has been said, save 
a few words, which, ag Helen could not 
catch. She only knew that her husband was 

ing—doubtless of his treacherous and clandes- 
tine love. The whole interview, if it could be 
called such, did not last two minutes, and already 
Jenny was retracing her steps without a look 
behind. 

‘I do not understand this,’ murmured Helen, the 
hope that things were not so bad as they had 
seemed, beginning once more to dawn within her. 

‘Nor that ?’ whispered Allardyce with a sneer ; 
and he pointed to Arthur as he raised the little 
= to his lips and kissed it. ‘You must. be 

to convince indeed. O Helen!’ he mur- 
mured, as, half-fainting with mortification and 
despair, she suffered him to support her with his 
arm, ‘is it possible that you can doom yourself to 
dwell for ever with a man who is blind to your 
charms, or prefers those of a village girl !—who,. 
close to his own roof, has the baseness and cruelty 
to make assignations with her, and writes and 
receives 

‘Get me that letter,’ gasped Helen—‘ the letter 
which I saw him kiss ; let me be once convinced !’ 

‘What! is the evidence of your own eyes not 
to be credited? My poor, dear Helen! Well, you 
shall have that letter ; and when you have certified 
yourself of his falsehood, believe, I entreat you, 
that there is still one loving heart—here, here— 
that will prove faithful for ever, and which only 
beats for you !’ 

He poured out his words with a fervour of 
passion that astonished himself; and yet she 
seemed scarcely conscious of their meaning. 

‘That letter—if I could only see that letter !’ 
was her pitiful reiterated cry. 

‘And again I say, you shall see it, responded 
Allardyce, in the tone of one who concludes a 
bargain. He felt that she had no great liking for 
himself ; he knew that what her words implied 
was, that if indeed her husband had wronged her, 
she would be revenged upon him, no matter at 
what ruinous loss or disrelished shame. Yet 
with that much he was content. His promise of 
fidelity even—so far, that is, as he understood the 
meaning of the word—was genuine enough. Helen 
was an heiress, and would, doubtless, though a 
married woman, have money in her own right. 
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She was not one to be flung away, when one was 
tired with her, like a toy. He foresaw not only an 
agreeable intrigue, but an investment. 

‘He is going to follow her!’ exclaimed Helen, as 
her husband moved slowly onwards. 

‘No, no; he is going home,’ said Allardyce 
reassuringly. 

‘Home!’ moaned Helen. ‘There is no home 
for me!’ 

‘There is,’ whispered Allardyce in her ear ; ‘not 
here, but elsewhere; a new home, and loving arms, 
and a faithful heart !’ 

She shuddered, as though some cold and crawl- 
ing reptile were in contact with her, but she did not 
say him Nay. ‘The letter—I must see that letter!’ 
said she, 

‘That is understood, Helen. And now, let us 
go back to the Hall, for I am sure you are not 
equal to going farther. Take my arm, and lean on 
me—so. That is well: you must do your best to 
control yourself, and act as though nothing had 
occurred.’ 

Arthur was in advance of them by some min- 
utes, and his path was the shorter one, so there 
was no chance of a rencontre with him. But 
Uncle Magus, watching at the wicket-gate, saw 
the pair coming through the wood, arm linked in 
arm, as he had never before seen them. When 
they came nearer, too, there was a certain look of 
subdued triumph in Allardyce’s face which did not 
escape his searching eyes. ‘I shall have to shoot 
that fellow,’ he murmured to himself. ‘Well, better 
so, than that it should fall to Arthur's lot —— 
Helen, my dear, your husband has just come in, 
and was inquiring for you.’ 


OUR SEPULCHRAL MEMORIALS. 


ENGLAND is justly open to the reproach of neglect- 
ing the monuments of her famous dead, and of 
supinely permitting men dressed in a little brief 
authority to exercise it in destroying or mutilating 
shrines it should be the nation’s care to guard. ‘A 
church which to-day seems liable to no molestation, 
may to-morrow, at the suggestion of an ambitious 
architect, an ignorant committee, or a speculator in 
glazed tiles, be turned inside out—chantry chapels 
destroyed, tombs needlessly removed from the 
honoured graves which they once marked, the 
modest slabs which recorded the burial of persons 
of historical importance allowed to be broken and 
carried away ; or even the whole floor of a country 
church, with all the inscribed flagstones, may be 
permanently concealed by a new encaustic-tile 

avement ’—all in the name of improvement. We 

ail with gratitude the taking of the first step, none 
too soon, towards checking the march of destruc- 
tion ; our gratitude being all the greater, since the 
action springs from an unexpected quarter.* 

Early in 1869, the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Works moved in the matter by askin 
the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London to furnish him with a list of such regal 
and historical tombs and monuments in cathedrals, 
churches, and other public buildings and places, 
as they thought ought to be placed under the 


_ ™ Our correspondent is too sanguine. Mr Ayrton has 
ignored the action in question, which originated, not with 
himself, but with his predecessor, Mr Layard.—Eb, 


protection and supervision of the government, with 
a view to their proper custody and preservation. 
Responding heartily to this invitation, the Society 
appointed a Sepul Monuments Committee, by 
whom the work was at once taken in hand. They 
divided the counties of England and Wales among 
such of the Fellows of the Society as were most 
likely to be able to afford the required information 
respecting the monuments existing in their several 
localities; and the result of their labour is now 
before us, in the shape of a thin blue-book, 
bristling with famous names as no blue-book ever 
yet did, and of great value, apart from the good 
purpose it is intended to serve. 

It was deemed advisable to limit the inquiry to 
the memorials of persons who died not later than 
the year 1760; the period covered by this limit 
extending from the beginning of the seventh to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, or a term of 
some eleven hundred years. Anything, from a 
monument to a plain was 

eclared admissible, so long as it marked the 
re of an actor in the great drama of our 
national history; and after weeding the returns 
sent in of all memorials to mere local worthies, 
and those of more than doubtful authenticity, the 
Council were able to issue a catalogue of six 
hundred and nine sepulchral monuments and 
tombs worthy of being jealously protected and 
preserved. Dividing these into regal and histori- 
cal, we have seventy-nine of the former to five 
hundred and thirty of the latter. Following the 
committee’s lead, let us deal with the regal 
memorials first. Under this head come the tombs 
of—1. Kings and queens regnant of England or 
Scotland ; 2. Queens-consort ; 3. Princes-consort ; 
4, Parents of the kings and queens before men- 
tioned; 5, Children and grand-children of such 
kings and queens; 6. Male descendants of kings’ 
sons in an unbroken male line; 7. Such other 
descendants of kings as have transmitted a right of 
succession to the throne; 8. Such brothers and 
sisters of kings and queens before mentioned as 
are not included under the previous heads. 

Of the monarchs whose memorials remain to 
keep their memory alive, five belong to the Anglo- 
Saxon era—Sebert, king of the East Angles, and 
his queen, Ethelgonda, lying beneath a Purbeck 
marble sarcophagus in Westminster Abbey; where, 
shorn of its gems, stands the marble shrine of the 
last of the Saxon kings, St George’s predecessor in 
the patron saintship of England, Edward the Con- 
fessor, A stone slab, sculptured with vines and 
fruit, marks the grave of Alfword, king of 
Northumbria, in Hexham Abbey; a brass plate 
in Malmesbury Abbey Church tells where King 
Athelstan lies; and a brass incised figure in 
Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, where Ethelred 
IL. was interred nearly eight hundred and sixty 

ears ago. Besides the Confessor, nine swayers of 
ngland’s sceptre lie in Westminster Abbey ; the 
warrior-kings, Edward I. Edward III. and Henry V. 


§| enshrined in marble altar tombs, that of the 


last named wanting the silver plates and silver 
head of the hero’s effigy, removed by some sacri- 
legious thieves so long ago as 1546. Weak Henry 
Ill. and that degenerate scion of a noble stock, 
Richard II. have no meaner tombs than better 
deserving monarchs. A marble urn erected by 
Charles II. suffices to record the interment of the 
supposed bones of Edward V. and his brother 
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Richard of York. The shrewd founder of the 
Tudor line rests in one tomb with his consort, the 
Rose of York; his famous grand-daughter shares 
her canopied altar tomb with her sister and pre- 
decessor ; while not far from the grave of Eliza- 
beth and Mary, is that of the former's thorn in life, 
Mary of Scotland. The ‘ herdsmen of wild beasts,’ 
William the Red, thanks to Tyrrel’s ill-directed 
shaft, sleeps in Winchester Cathedral ; John rests 
in the cathedral of Worcester, pitch-and-toss loving 
Edward II. in that of Gloucester, and the wiser 
fourth Henry in Canterbury Cathedral. A screen 
of wrought and stamped iron in St George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, is supposed to denote the grave of the 
handsomest man of his time, lady-killing Edward 
IV. Of the other kings and queens who ruled 
this land within the prescribed limits—eighteen in 
number—if any sepulchral memorials once existed, 
they are non-existent now. 

Out of eight queens-consort, Westminster Abbey 
shelters the remains of Eleanor of Castile, the 


queen of many crosses ; Philippa of Hainault, of 


Nevill’s Cross renown; Anne of Bohemia, Eliza- 
beth of York, and Anne of Cleves. Henry VIII.’s 
first wife, the noble Katharine of Aragon, lies in 
Peterborough Cathedral; and his last, Katharine 
Parr, in Sudeley Castle Chapel, the owner of which 
has lately honoured her grave with a monument. 
Joan of Navarre rests by her husband’s side in 
Canterbury Cathedral.” Queen Anne’s husband, 
George the only prince-consort coming 
within the terms of the inquiry, was interred in 
Westminster Abbey, but was not apparently held 
worthy of a monument. The tale of regal 
memorials is made up by six to parents of kings 
and queens, thirty-one to children and grand- 
children, five to brothers and sisters, and eight to 
individuals otherwise connected with royalty. The 
most notable among the dead thus commemorated 
are the following: The Black Prince, buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral ; Robert Curthose, interred 
in Gloucester Cathedral; Mary, sister to Henry 
VIII. and wife of his favourite, Charles Brandon, 
who lies in the church of St Mary, Bury St 
Edmunds ; and Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I. 
of whom Fuller quaintly says: ‘The hawks of 
Norway, where a winter's day is hardly an hour 
of clear light, are the swiftest of wing of any fowl 
under the firmament, nature teaching them to 
bestir themselves to lengthen the shortness of the 
time with their swiftness. Such was the active 
piety of this lady, improving the little life allotted 
to her in running the way of God’s command- 
ments.’ It was a little life indeed, the princess 
being only fifteen, when, a prisoner in Carisbrooke 
Castle, she died with her hands a in prayer, 
and her face resting —_ a Bible, the last git of 
her ill-starred sire. e gentle girl, young in 
years, but old in grief, was buried in St Thomas’s 
Church, Newport, her initials upon the wall, her 
only epitaph; until, upon the rebuilding of the 
church, Queen Victoria erected a monument to 
the daughter of the old royal race, in token ‘of 
respect ie her virtues, and of sympathy for her 
misfortunes.’ 

The monuments distinguished as historical are 
those of forty-eight archbishops, thirty-four Lords 
High Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal, 
twenty - one Lords High Treasurers, seventeen 
Chief-justices of England, eight Chief-justices of 
Common Pleas, thirteen Secretaries of State, twenty 


ambassadors and envoys, fifteen statesmen, forty- 
one churchmen and divines, twenty-six lawyers, 
six physicians, twenty-nine writers of history, biog- 
raphy, and national antiquities, nine scholars, thir- 
teen men of science, thirty-two poets, and seven 
‘other authors.’ Then come twelve to artists, 
musicians, and actors ; a hundred to eminent naval 
and military personages ; thirteen to eminent mer- 
chants ; eighteen to founders and benefactors ; and 
just half a hundred to other persons of note, diffi- 
cult of classification. 

Of twenty-eight primates of England, seventeen 
lie in their own ctetal, the custodians of which 
seem to have set small value upon its archiepis- 
copal monuments, since most of them are reported 
to be in a sadly dilapidated condition. The tomb 
of but one Archbishop of Canterbury (Cardinal 
Langham) is to be found in Westminster Abbey, 
while the church of St John the Baptist at Croy- 
don boasts four primates buried within its walls— 
Grindal, Whitgitt, Sheldon, and Wake. Laud the 
proud, and Juxon the faithful, rest in the chapel 
of St John’s College, Oxford. Sancroft, who led 
the bishops in defying King James, lies in the 
quiet churchyard of Fressingfield, Suffolk. Tuillot- 
son’s grave is in the city church of St Lawrence, 
Jewry, but memorials of him exist also at Halifax 
and Sowerby. Archbishop Courtenay, who died 
in 1396, seems to have become ubiquitous after 
death, for, while Canterbury Cathedral possesses 
his alabaster tomb, All Saints’ Church, Maidstone, 
can shew his grave-stone. Most of the archbishops 
of York, that is, fifteen out of twenty, lie in York 
Minster. Only one Lord High Chancellor—Sir 
Thomas Bromley (1587)—has a monument in the 
Abbey. Waynflete, the founder of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and William of Wykeham, have 
each a chantry chapel, with tomb and recumbent 
effigy, in Winchester Cathedral. A mural monu- 
ment in Chelsea Old Church marks the resting- 
place of Sir Thomas More ; and a marble effigy in 
St Michael’s Church, St Albans, that of he 
Bacon. One A of ‘the Cabal,’ Antony Ashley 
Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury, is buried at Wim- 
burne St Giles, Dorsetshire ; the other A, Henry 
Bennett, Earl of Arlington (who has no business 
otherwise among our lord chancellors), at Euston, 
Suffolk ; and the C, Thomas, Lord Clifford (some- 
time Lord High Treasurer), in a private chapel at 
Ugbrooke, in the parish of Chudleigh, Devon. A 
more famous Treasurer, Elizabeth’s Lord Burleigh, 
has his name kept alive among the good folks of 
Stamford Baron, Northants, by ‘an altar tomb 
with canopy, marble and stone recumbent effigy, 
coloured,’ 

The names of most of the old great legal dig- 
nitaries ring strangely in our ears now, but we are 
not sorry to know ‘a high tomb with recumbent 

ascoigne, still speaks of the upright jud 
in ‘Chath, ak 
marble effigy is to be seen in Tittleshall Church, 
Norfolk ; and that Sir Matthew Hale’s grave in 
Alderley Churchyard bears its black and white 
marble monument. The oldest monument in 
existence to a Secretary of State is one in Wells 
Cathedral, remarkable for an emaciated figure in 
a winding-sheet, sacred to the memory of Thomas 
de Bekynton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Chan- 


cellor of Oxford, and tutor to King Henry VI. 
Another secretarial bishop, the ambitious Gardiner, 
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rtrayed in such strong colours by Shakspeare, is 
aoa with a chantry chapel of Caen stone in 
Winchester Cathedral; while Craggs, who illus- 
trated his own declaration, that it was impossible 
for a Secretary of State to be honest for more than 
a fortnight, is pilloried in Westminster Abbey. 
Among the ambassadorial monuments may be 
noted that at Bisham Church, Berks, to Sir 
Philip Hobye, the last English legate to the pope ; 
that to Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, sewer, i 
courtier, and negotiator, in the church of St 
Catherine Cree, Leadenhall Street; that to Sir 
Henry Wotton, who so wittily defined the duty of 
his kind; and that in St Peter’s, Dorchester, to 
Denzil Hollis, one of the famous five, whose 
attempted arrest set England aflame with-civil war. 
Among the statesmen figuring in this chronicle of 
the tombs are—Sir William Catesby, the devoted 
follower of Richard III. buried at Ashby St 


Legers, Northants ; Strafford, equally devoted to a | Ch 


less grateful master, lying in Wentworth Chapel, 
Yorkshire ; Sir Robert Walpole, buried in Hough- 
ton Church, Norfolk ; and Henry St John, Pope’s 
friend, who rests beneath a marble urn, decorated 
with medallions of himself and his second wife, 
in St Mary’s Church, Battersea. 

From the list headed ‘ Churchmen and Divines,’ 
we learn, that though Wycliffe’s ashes were cast 
into the Swift to be conveyed ‘to the Avon, by 
the Avon to the Severn, by the Severn to the 
narrow seas, and thence to the main ocean,’ an 
alto-relievo in marble in Lutterworth Church, 
Leicestershire, _ out where his bones lay ere 
they were ruthlessly disturbed. Bishopsbourne 
Church, Kent, rejoices in a coloured bust of the 
judicious Hooker, who taught his flock to practise 
mutual kindnesses and love. In Worcester Cathe- 
dral lies Bishop Gauden, generally credited with 
the authorship of Icon Basilike. Chillingworth is 
buried in Chichester Cathedral, Stillingfleet in 
that of the Faithful City, and the ever memorable 
Hales in Eton College Chapel burial - ground. 
a South, and Barrow repose in Westminster 
Abbey; and Matthew Henry, the Nonconformist, 
found a grave in Trinity Church, Chester. Of 
legal luminaries, Lyttleton has a stone sarcop 
tomb in Worcester Cathedral ; Cowell, the author 
of the Law Dictionary, a marble slab with inlaid 
brass effigy, in Trinity Hall Chapel, Cambridge ; 
and Com of Digest fame, a ee and mural 
monument in Writtle Church, Essex. Dr Caius is 
commemorated by an alabaster sarcophagus in his 
own college chapel. Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, lies in Hempstead Chapel, 
Great Samford, Essex. The pas of St Peter 
Mancroft, Norwich, contains a tablet to the memory 
of Sir Thomas Browne, one of De Quincey’s literary 
pleiad, whose great work, Religio Medici, Coleridge 
compared to a fine portrait of a handsome man in 
his best clothes. Thanks to the College of Physi- 
cians, Sydenham’s grave in St James's, West- 
minster, is not allowed to be forgotten; and ‘a 
large vase under a canopy’ shews where Sir 
Sloane lies in Chelsea Old Church. 

Ashmole laid down a stone slab in Walton-on- 
Thames Church in remembrance of William Lilly, 
astrologer, political prophet, and almanac-monger ; 
Whiston, whose prognostics were utter failures, is 
commemorated by a headstone in the wall of 
Leyden Church, Rutland ; Hobbes, by a headstone 
built into the church wall at Hault-Hucknall, 


Derby ; Locke, ty a marble gravestone in High 
Lever Churchyard, Essex ; Bishop Berkeley, m8 
believed in tar-water as heartily as he disbelieved 
in matter, by an inscribed stone over his grave, and 
a monument in Christ-church Cathedral, Oxford. 
The blind mathematician, Sanderson, lies beneath 
a stone slab in Boxworth Church, Cambridgeshire ; 
and the great Sir Isaac is doubly honoured by a 
statue in Trinity College Chapel, and a marble 
monument in the Abbey, bearing Pope’s well- 
known couplet. A monument adorned with 
emblems of death, in Christ-church Cathedral, is a 
tribute to Dean Aldrich, as a scholar, architect, 
and musician. Purcell, Croft, Blow, and Handel, 
rest together in Westminster Abbey ; where art is 
represented by Kneller and Vertue the engraver. 
Vanderveld, the marine-painter, lies in the church- 
yard of St James’s, Westminster; and Samuel 
Cooper, the miniature-painter, in St Pancras Old 
urch, Alleyne, the actor, lies in the chapel 
belonging to the college he founded at Dulwich, 
and Barton Booth in Westminster Abbey. 

It is well poets live in their works, otherwise 
they would have a poor ce of being remem- 
bered, for few among them could, like Matthew 
Prior, leave five hundred pounds to be expended 
upon a monument. If Poets’ Corner were anni- 
hilated—Gower’s altar tomb in St Saviour’s, South- 
wark ; the Earl of Surrey’s table monument of 
coloured marblesat Framlingham ; Donne’sshrouded 
effigy in St Paul’s crypt; Chapman’s altar in St 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields ; Herrick’s tablet at Dean 
Prior ; Milton’s monument in Cripplegate Church ; 
Waller’s sarcophagus with its four urns and pyra- 
mid in Beaconsfield Churchyard ; the Cider poet’s 
brass plate in Hereford Cathedral ; Thomson’s 
small brass plate in the church of St Mary Mag- 
dalen, Richmond ; Flaxman’s figure of Collins in 
Chichester Cathedral ; Pope’s monument with me- 
dallion portrait in Twickenham Church ; Massin- 
ger’s stone in St Saviour’s, Southwark ; and the 
bust at Stratford-on-Avon, would exhaust the 
catalogue of poetic memorials. As it is, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Drayton, Jonson, Cowley, 
Milton, Shadwell, Dryden, Rowe, Congreve, Butler, 
Prior, Gay, and Davenant are commemorated 
more or less worthily in the Abbey. Addison, St 
Evremond, and Camden are also remembered 
there. A coffin-shaped tomb at Wotton incloses 
the remains of the diarist, Evelyn ; Bishop Burnet 
lies in Clerkenwell Church; Fuller, in that of 
Cranford ; Isaac Walton in Winchester Cathedral ; 
and the author of the Anatomy of Melancholy in 
Christ-church Cathedral, Oxford. Stowe’s effigy 
looks down upon the congregation of St Andrew 
Undershaft ; Speed is buried in St Giles’s, Cripple- 

te, as also is Foxe the martyrologist. Ashmole 
ies within the church of St Mary’s, Lambeth; 
without it lie his friends the Tradescants, ‘ both 
gardeners to the Rose and Lily Queen.’ Dugdale 
sleeps at Shustoke, Warwickshire ; Hearne, in St 
Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford. Strype’s gravestone 


Hans | exists, but is hidden beneath the new chancel-floor 


of Low Leyton Church. 

St Helen’s, Bishopsgate, contains the tombs of 
three famous London merchants—Sir John Crosby, 
whose name lives in the adjacent Hall; G ‘ 
for ever associated with the Exchange close by ; 
and Alderman Bond (1576), ‘the most famous for 
his age for voyages by land and sea.” In St 
Saviour’s, Dartmouth, is the brass effigy of John 


| 
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Hawley, whose greatest stroke of business was 
done in 1399, when he fitted out a fleet and cap- 
tured thirty-three wine-laden French ships. John 
Smallwood, clothier, supposed to be the Jack of 
Newbury who built the church tower, lies in the 
building he beautified. Sir Hugh Middleton’s 
sepulchral memorial is a small brass plate in the 
parish church of Denbigh ; Sir Paul Pindar’s, a 
tablet in St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate ; but a large 
and sumptuous marble monument marks the grave 
in Wanstead Church, of Sir Josiah Child, the 
founder of the famous bank. 

The list of monuments to naval commanders, 
although it begins with the name of Gervase 
Alard, admiral of the Cinque Ports, who died in 
1310, and ends with that of Admiral Vernon, is 
but a meagre one; and we need only note the 
existence, in Bunbury Church, of an alabaster 
tomb belonging to Sir Hugh Calverley, admiral 
of England, who was reckoned one of the nine 
worthies of London, and died in 1394; in West- 
minster Abbey, of a monument to Cloudesley 
Shovel ; and in Canterbury Cathedral, one to 
Rooke, the capturer of Gibraltar. The military 
roll is much fuller, with a strong Froissart flavour 
about it; heroes of Crecy, Poitiers, Agincourt, 
Flodden, and other famous battlefields of old, come 
too thick upon us for selection. We therefore con- 
tent ourselves with recording that a ponderous 
Corinthian monument at Bolton Percy, Yorkshire, 
commemorates the fame of Lord Fairfax, the Par- 
liamentary commander at Marston Moor; and a 
massive high tomb at Bilborough, in the same 
county, that of Thomas Lord Fairfax, general- 
in-chief of the Parliamentary forces. Monk has a 

d monument in the Abbey, and Marlborough a 

andsome marble memorial in the chapel of Blen- 

heim Palace ; and Wolfe, buried at Greenwich, is 
honoured at Westminster. 

Some noteworthy monuments remain to be 
mentioned. In the parish church of Yspytty Ifan, 
Denbighshire, is an alabaster effigy of Rhys a 
Meredydd, who, according to Welsh tradition, dealt 
King Richard his death-blow at Bosworth. Fair 
Rosamond’s warlike son, William Longsword, who 
surely should have been included among the mili- 
tary commanders, lies enshrined in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Amy Robsart’s husband reposes in St 
Mary’s Collegiate Church, Warwick ; Henry Crom- 
well is buried in Wicken Church, Cambridgeshire ; 
and Caxton lies in St Margaret’s, Westminster. 

It is possible that the publication of the Report 
of the Sepulchral Monuments Committee may 
lead to further inquiry in the same direction, by 
which errors of omission may be rectified ; but the 
memorials of many English woythies are lost 
beyond recovery. ‘The demolition in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries of nearly all the 
great conventual churches, was fatal to the tombs 
of numbers of the great men of the land. The 
Great Fire of London, besides utterly destroying 
St Paul’s Cathedral, with all it contained (Dr 
Donne’s curious shrouded effigy being nearly the 
only relic of the old monument), by sweeping 
away so many parish churches, must have also 
occasioned considerable loss. Wilful injury, decay, 
and neglect have contributed still further to the 
catalogue which might be made of tombs of 
persons of great historical importance, of the erec- 
tion of which records exist, but which have now 


entirely disappeared.’ Such a catalogue as that 
Ip 


suggested would be of value and interest. Now 
the authorities have awakened to the fact that the 
monuments of our great dead should be better 
cared for, it is to be hoped that those of a later 
date will not be left out in the cold, but that those 
concerned will devise some scheme for their pres- 
ervation, and that parliament will not be backward 
in providing the means. 


WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY. 
IN THIRTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.--CHAPTER VII. 


For ancient monuments can not be known, 

Since eating Time devours great walls of stone. 
Why should we grieve at this our lives’ short date, 
When cities be examples of like fate. 


To young Robertson, toiling along the mountain- 
track, the deceptive brightness of the night was 
obscured ; snow was again falling, the wind was 
rising. A single-handed struggle with the powers 
of Nature was a new and awful experience. To be 
dropped suddenly from the life of a teeming town 
—where the only hardship is want of money, 
where the struggle is one for outward position 
only—into the middle of a desolate waste, encom- 
passed by storms, without companion or hope of 
aid, is a contrast so violent, a test so crucial, that 
it is not to be wondered at that his heart sank 
under it for a moment; for Nature seemed so cruel, 
her powers so inexorable, his own powers so feeble, 
his will so weak. His very form was but a speck 
in this wilderness, his voice a whisper in the roar- 
ing of the winds! For all voices of friends, for all 
the pleasant prattle of maidens, now only the roar 
of the torrent, the shrill trumpet of the storm! 
For all the possibilities of life, the pleasant fore- 
casting of youth, now only the stern alternative 
of Nature—Deliver thyself, or die ! 

He was then high up among the hills, whither 
the deceitful track had led him: he still clung to 
that stony track. It was a little raised here and 
there, and traceable even in the blinding snow- 
storm ; it ran so straight and true: it was Sis one 
hope ; it must lead to the habitations of men. 
Here and there, along the side of a steep slope, the 
road had broken away, and fallen into the torrent 
below, and then he had to scramble, blindly and 
desperately, over loose and sliding shale; and 
again the road traversed a shaking, treacherous 
bog, and he had to feel his way by his feet. 
Thus he toiled on for hours, Pak ing for the light 
of day, which was yet far off. But the track was 
still underneath him, the stones still gave him a 
firm footing; hope was yet within his heart, for 
surely the pathway led to the pleasant habitations 
of men. O for the gleam of a candle in a cottage 
window, brighter than all the sparkle of jewels! 
O for the whiff of a bit of reek from a peat-fire ! 
O for the low of cow, or bleat of calf, or any other 
sound, or sight, or smell denoting men’s habi- 
tations! But there was no succour near. 

Presently, he felt that the track was beginning 
to descend, and then he pushed on hopefully for a 
while ; for he had before been flagging, almost 
hopeless, in his weariness and lassitude ; now, he 
must be nearing Aberhirnant ; now must he soon 
see the lights of the town ; hear the dash of the 
waves of the sea. The road widened here, and the 
track joined it. Ah! all his troubles were over 
now; rest and refreshment were at hand! He had 
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struggled gamely, had run a terrible risk ; but 
safety had come at last ! 

Just then the snow ceased; the clouds rolled 
away, the moon shone out brightly. He was stand- 
ing at the foot of a splintered crag, at the opening of 
an upland basin, surrounded on all sides by white, 
snowy mountains, looming ghostly in the moon- 
light. Below him was a town indeed—a town of 
streets and lanes, temples and market-places—but 
a town only of the dead! The streets were lines of 
crumbling walls ; the temples, snow-covered stone 
heaps; the market-place, aswamp. He had reached 
a city among the hills, but it was a city of the dead! 
A low cry of disappointment and anguish broke 
from him, and he threw himself on the ground 
despairing. He could do no more. . 

he moon still coursed among the flying clouds ; 
the wind howled over his head: he was dying, he 
felt, and Nature—stern and cruel stepmother— 
cared not. He had heard people say, that, in such 
moments, the whole life is recalled, that all the 
deeds of the past rise up in-remembrance ; but it 
was not so with him: the present was enough for 
him ; the weird and ghastly hand of Death the 
only thing he could grasp. He thought, indeed, of 
his mother by the fire, working some trifle in beads 
or lace—of the comfortable lamp-lit room, the table 
covered with books, the piano open as she had left 
it—he rather saw this than thought of it. When 
would she hear? How long would she watch for 
the postman? How often turn disappointed away ? 
It was a cruel thing to die so young ; and yet, and 
yet, sleep was a pleasant thing—sleep and rest. 
he vague agony of death was past : the Inevitable 
looked calmly in the face, his terrors disappear, his 
countenance becomes benign—gentle assuager of 
all the ills of life. All of a sudden, life came 
surging back to his pulses : there was a light flitt- 
ing among the ruinous walls. He started to his 
feet and shouted ; stumbled blindly along in the 
direction of the light ; felt the ground sink be- 
neath him ; felt himself falling into immeasurable 
abysses, clutched the air with his hands. A shock, 
as though his body were all wires, and each wire 
had been rudely torn asunder, and then—he felt no 
more, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wie war ihr Anblick wunderhold ! 
Thr Aug so blau, ihr Haar so gold ! 


Winny Rowlands was as nice a girl as it is 
possible to imagine. She was of a medium height, 
fair, with bright laughing eyes, and golden hair 
folded in graceful masses about her head ; could 
mount a steep hillside without stopping to take 
breath, straight as a dart, and active as a deer. 
She knew all the old men and women in Aberhir- 
nant and their numerous complaints ; she was god- 
mother to half the babies in the village. The 

oung squires of all the adjoining counties were in 
ove with her, and proposed to her at regular 
intervals ; but Winny was romantic. She was very 
happy as she was, and if she did marry, he must 
be more of a hero to win her than Owen Meredith 
of Plasuchaf, or Johnny Jones of the Fron. 

The only person in Aberhirnant, indeed, who was 
not more or less in love with Winny Rowlands was 
the Hen Doctor. 

‘Yoh!’ he would snarl as she went by, ‘there 
she goes, figged up in her finery ; the bank will 
suffer for that—yes, by Jupiter!’ The Hen Doctor 


was not so classic in his objurgations as all that, 
but we will say Jupiter. 

As poor Winny, at the time, was dressed in a 
cotton suit and a straw hat, this was rather hard 
upon her, but then the Hen Doctor hated anything 
bright, or young, or fair; he had lived all his life 
amongst gray stone walls, with gray, money-grub- 
bing people, and the sight of anything sweet or 
pleasant seemed to disagree with him. 

‘Papa, dear!’ said Winny to her father on the 
evening of the day he had been so queer: he was 
better now, and would join in the conversation 
sometimes, with an effort ; but for the most part 
sat in his cushioned chair by the fire: he always 
sat in a wooden chair with a cushion in it, although 
his rooms were furnished with all the modern 
luxuries of couches and easy-chairs ; he sat for the 
most part with his chin resting on his hands. ‘Papa, 
dear!’ said Winny, by way of making a little 
cheerful conversation, ‘ I’ve seen Gwen—Mrs Jones 
the Captain, they call her in the village—papa, 
and she’s getting over her first grief at her 
husband’s loss; and it’s such a mercy for them, 
the ship is so wellinsured. There’s a large family, 
and another little thing coming ; and if it hadn’t 
been for the insurance, they ’d have been left penni- 
less, completely penniless.’ 

‘She’s a fool, that woman,’ said Evan angrily, 
_—— about a man who’s still alive. The 

enevia’s Pride is as safe as I am—as safe as my 
bank” Rowlands gave an involuntary groan as he 
said this ; it had been a favourite, if vain-glorious 
expression of his, ‘As safe as my bank.’ 

‘I wish I could think so ; but, papa, there’s no 
chance of it. A piece of her boat came ashore 
last night and more wreck, but no bodies: 
Gryffydd Crydd says they’re taken out to sea by 
the under-tow.’ 

‘You’re all a parcel of idiots together ; there’s 
no proof in the world she’s gone.’ 

The footman here came in to say that Captain 
Ellis of the Arthur’s Bride was waiting to see the 
master; and presently Ellis came in—a dark, 
weather-beaten little man, who sat uneasily on the 
corner of the chair, chewing a straw, and jerked 
his head sideways at every sentence he spoke. 

‘Well, captain, glad to see you home safe. Find 
all well ?’ 

‘O yes: we’d a narrow squeak for it; got 
hung up in the bay, and’—— 

‘ What sort of a cargo ?” 

‘Why, I haven’t got a cargo at all, said Ellis, 
sputtering forth a mouthful of small bits of chewed 
straw. ‘Come home in ballast, we have. They won’t 
look at a ship like ours out there; that’s a fact, Mr 
Rowlands. Iron, iron, iron! that’s what’s the go 
now, and new-built ships; and no freight to them, 
worth speaking of. I might have waited all my 
life for a cargo, and never got it. But I brought 
her home safe for you, you see, Mr Rowlands, 
bach. 

Rowlands sat looking gloomily into the fire, 
drumming on the arm of his chair. 

‘Did you have a pleasant voyage, Captain Ellis?’ 
said Winny. 

‘ Pretty well, miss, till near port. We got ashore 
in a fog at Java, miss.’ 

‘Got ashore, did you?’ said Rowlands, ‘ And 
how much did it cost to get you off?’ 

‘Well, I’ve given bottom bonds to the tune of 
five hundred pounds or so.’ 
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‘Oh, that’s nothing, nothing!’ said Rowlands. 

‘Well, no, considering that, after all, I’ve 
brought her safe home for you, Mr Rowlands, 
bach.’ 


‘How very exciting such scenes must be! I 
think I should like a voyage so much. 

‘Well, miss, after we were blowed ashore and 

t off again, she was strained to that degree with 
evihten about on the beach, that she took in 
water like anything, miss, and we had to take to 
the miss.’ 

*O yes,’ said Winny eagerly. ‘ Poor fellows! 
what excitement for you, pumping for your lives 
—poor fellows!’ 

* Yes, miss ; and the mate he says to me: “ You 
leave the ship, and save our lives.” It was beauti- 
ful fine weather, miss, and the land right on our 
lee-bow. But I says: No, miss ; I stick to the ship. 
—And so, you see, I’ve brought her safe home for 

‘I know papa is grateful to you and your poor 
men. What will Sherry, port, spits ? 

‘T’ll take a drop of whisky, thank you, Miss 
Winny. Good health to you, Miss Winny, 
—And to you, Mr Rowlands—yes, indeed.—Well, 
miss ’—— 

‘ Well, captain, you left off at the pumps.’ 

‘Yes, miss. Well, miss, I worked her round, 
miss, and kept the ship’s company at the pumps, 
and brought her into port to refit, miss.’ 

‘Refit !’ cried the banker. ‘ And pray, what was 
that to cost ? 

‘Oh, that wasn’t more than a hundred and fifty 

unds or so.—And when we’d refitted and repaired 

amages, we bore up for port, and was nearly 

wrecked in Caerleon Bay, miss.—But, thanks to 

Providence, I’ve worked through it all, and 

pays her safe home for you, Mr Rowlands, 
? 


‘ Ah, how thankful we all were to hear of it!’ 
said Winny : ‘we were afraid, for a time, that you 
had been wrecked.’ 

‘Ah, miss—but the poor Pride, miss!—I saw 
her that very night, miss, I was bearing up my 
ship, miss, with never a rag upon her—beggin 
your pardon, miss—except a bit of forsel; and i 
caught sight of a full-ni ship driving right 
athwart me, as though she’d run into us; but she 
cleared us, miss ; and I hailed her as she passed, 
and she hailed me. “Menevia’s Pride,” her captain 
called: and there was a dog barking; I could 
hear it through the storm. And she went ashore 
soon after, miss, as you know.—And it was 
through going to the custom-house to report what 
Id seen, that I didn’t get here afore, Mr Rowlands, 
bach, But, indeed, it’s lucky they’re all well 
insured.’ 

‘That Il do, Ellis,’ said the banker, sinking back 
in his chair. ‘Thank you.’ 

‘Well, sir, I thought you’d be pleased with me, 
sir, seeing what I’ve done to bring the ship safe 
home for you, Mr Rowlands, bach.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


We moste endure ; this is the short and plain. 


Robertson recovered consciousness after a while, 
awoke to a sense of pain and misery, and to thus 
much knowledge of his position—that he knew he 
was lying, far away from human help, somewhere 


He was lying—warm, indeed, for he was burning 
with fever—somewhere in the bowels of the earth. 
A white patch above was the opening to his prison, 
no doubt. <A few light flakes of snow fluttered 
down upon him ; one fell upon his parched lips, 
and seemed like a sweet kiss from heaven. But 
these soon ceased ; and nothing was to be seen or 
heard but a never-ending hum, which was, indeed, 
a distant echo of the loud whirrying of the tem- 
pest, and the roar of the dashing stream. 

How much of torment would he still have to 


bach, | endure? How long before merciful death would 


come? Surely, if all the pleasurable sensations 
of his life could have been reduced to an arith- 
metical expression, the tortures of the last hour 
would have far exceeded their sum. Surely he was 
wronged ; surely he had not earned this great 
suffering. But whom should he accuse? What 
stolid Fate would listen to his ravings? For 
verily human misery is but a grain of dust in the 
great balances of the universe. Let him groan; 
let him call to the gods to help him! Have the 
stones ears? Is there a living heart in the granite? 
There is a limit to all things: torture prolonged 
becomes insensibility ; the tormentors may come 
with their fangs, with their irons, the executioner 
may: be there with his bars, with his wheels— 
another turn to the rack, another wrench to the 
tortured limbs; but he is not here whom you would 
put to question; he is away; your victim has 
—_ you ; your holy offices can no further go. 
Thus, then, while lying insensible on the gravel, 
the storm-winds humming their lullaby far over- 
head, there came to this young man a most gracious 
vision. The harsh outlines of splintered rocks 
seemed to change to the soft waves of rustling 
branches ; he was lying by a pellucid, ows 
stream, in a dim and shadowy forest. Through a 
solemn glade, which shewed at its further outlet a 
glimpse of sunlight, three figures were advancing. 
Three women of comely mien, of soft "sage brows, 
of sweet and kindly eyes, with stately necks, fair 
rounded bosoms, and soft white twining arms, 
approached him, divided from him by the flowing 
stream, and looked compassionately upon him. 
And when he asked them, wonderingly, what 
manner of beings they were, they told yal they 
were the Dee matres, the mother-gods, the gods of 
the sweet woodlands, of the shadowy forests ; and 
they would have given him drink from the stream ; 
but, with a great shaking and quivering, the scene 
dissolved, and he was standing on a sultry desert, 
a hot and glaring sun devouring his brain ; and yet 
it was not the sun, but a god. ‘I am Mithrus,’ he 
said, ‘ the fecundator of all things ; into my being 
shall you be absorbed.’ And when the agony of it 
was too great, again the scene was changed into con- 
fused phantasmagoria of incongruous absurdities, 
which must yet be reconciled and reduced to order, 


among the Welsh mountains. He knew also that 
life still remained in him, for he could move a 
hand and a foot ; but whether or not he were hope- 
lessly shattered by his fall, he couldn’t tell. The 
whole weight of the universe seemed upon him ; 
his pain was fierce ; his mental torture profound ; 
but, above all other sensations, the one which 
dominated and absorbed all the rest was an over- 
powering thirst. Any thought, or hope, or desire 
there might be in his brain was compassed by the 
- ~ longing, by the one eager desire—to 
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the strain of which upon the brain was agony even 
more profound than the most cruel suffering of the 
body. And then he began to think of green fields, 
and the haymaking time, and of the men whetting 
their scythes, and of the sheep calling to their 
lambs in the swelling breasts of the Downs, Then 
his senses came to him for a moment, and he knew 
that he was mad as he lay there, wounded, dying, 
bleating like a lamb that has been shut out from 
the sheep-fold. 


CHAPTER X. 


The crags repeat the raven’s croak 

In symphony austere ; 

Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud, 
And mists that spread the flying shroud, 


I have said that the Rev. Owen Gope gath- 
ered up the reins into his hand, and drove on; 
but I should more correctly have said that he 
would have driven on, had his pony consented. 
The pony, having found some succulent shrub 
growing in the loose stone wall which bounded 
the road, was not inclined to leave it at present. 
A whisk of the tail, a toss of the head, a sidelong 
movement into the ditch, were all the results of 
Owen’s manipulations with whip and reins. 

‘The three most particular curses a man can be 
afflicted with? said Owen—‘a jibbing horse, a 
scolding wife, and a bucket that’s never filled. 
Well, I’m not the most unfortunate man in the 
world, for I never was married. If I can shame 
her into moving on, eon oagh Owen threw the 
reins on to the splash-board, put his hands into 
his pockets, and began to whistle. ‘There!’ he 
said to himself ; ‘we will see which will be tired 
first’ After a time, however, this inaction became 
irksome, and Owen was again preparing for active 
measures against the pony, when he heard once 
more the dull croak of the raven. 

‘Deed,’ said Owen, ‘I'll go and look for that 
sheep. If I find it, and bring it home, Robert 
Evans of Esgair will give me half of it for my 
trouble ; and I will have it stewed, and I will eat, 
and forget all my miseries. In the meantime, the 
pony will be tired of standing, and be ready to go 
on when I come back.” He jumped out of the 
dog-cart, and made his way across the country, by 
a track he well knew, to the mouldering oa of 
the old Roman station of Mediodunum. 

Even now, though the wintry rays of the sun 
gave small heat to the frosty air, yet the atmos- 
phere about the ruined town felt warm and invit- 
ing. The ground on which it stood sloped down 
towards the south, and it was encompassed on two 
sides by the brawling river, whose high banks and 
rocky, foaming bed afforded ample security against 
ae oe in that quarter. Nature and art combined 
had scarped the sides of the plateau farthest from 
the stream; and the narrow neck which united 
it with higher hills behind was fortified with a 
treble series of mounds and ditches. 

Seated on the topmost stone of what had once 
been the Praetorian gate sat the old raven, Bannoch, 
regarding the approaching figure suspiciously with 
his bright, lucent eyes. He rose slowly into the 
air as Owen approached, circled round the ruins 
once or twice, and then settled himself deliberately 
on a farther heap of stones, which lay wide of the 
station, just under the detached mass of rock 

own as the Craigddu. 


cried Owen ; ‘she has tumbled off Craigddu, and |] < 
has broken her leg.’ 7 

But there was no dying sheep lying under 
Craigddu. Owen began to swear in Welsh. 
‘Diaoul! Am I to have all my trouble without 
recompense, you miserable deceiver? Couldn't 
you be satisfied to sup on nothing yourself, without 
asking me to the feast, you old sinner! Diaoul! 
If I hadn’t the rheumatism in my right arm, I’d 
break your leg with a stone, you brute! B-a-a-a, 
b-a-a-a, b-a-a-a!’ shouted Owen in derision to the 
raven. ‘No cold mutton for supper, eh? B-a-a-a, 
b-a-a-a !? 

‘M-a-a-a, m-a-a-a ! ’—just like the whisper of the 
ghost of a lamb—Owen heard faintly from the 
direction of the Craigddu. 

‘The Lord have merey upon me! He has 
taught the raven to bleat, just as He taught 
Balaam’s ass to speak, to — me for my sins, 
miserable, unworthy priest that I am !’ 

Owen really was frightened and perplexed, and 
for the moment imagined himself the object of 
some special interposition of Providence ; but the 
raven, alarmed at Owen’s gestures, rose once more 
on the wing, and flapped away towards the hills; 
whilst again from the Craigddu, this time more 
distinctly, resounded the cry : ‘ M-a-a-a, m-a-a-a!’ 

‘There’s a sheep there, after all,’ said Owen, 
making his way to the place. 3 

The Craigddu was a huge granitic boulder which 
lay upon a mass of gravel and detritus, the moraine, 
perhaps, of some antediluvian glacier; a smaller 
rock reclined against it, and the interstices of the 
rock were filled up by smaller fragments of stone 
and rubbish from the river-floods. 

There was no living thing lying by the Craigddu. 
Owen looked round in amazement, and again heard 
a bleat, this time much more distinctly, as though 
from the very rock under his feet. 

‘It’s the Tylwyth Teq,’* said Owen, falling on his 
knees. He knew a little prayer his grandfather 
had taught him; it wasn't to be found in the 
Prayer-book, which contains, indeed, no prayer 
against fairies and warlocks, but it was a prayer to 
the Virgin, a rhyming Welsh distich, the monks 
of Caerhun had taught the people ages ago. 

‘M-a-a, m-a-a!’ again soun od under his 
eet. 

‘B-a-a-a! b-a-a!’ roared Owen back again. ‘I ma: 
as well speak them fair,’ he whispered to himself ; 
‘and, indeed, it isn’t civil not to speak when you ’re 
spoken to.’ 

‘ M-e-e-a-a, m-e-e-a-a!’—this time with an altered 
inflection and more plaintive cadence. 

‘I’m done now, thought Owen; ‘I’ve got to 
the end of my vocabulary. Name o’ goodness! 
however shall I deal with them? Let me see, how 
will I begin? Ahem!’ he coughed in an apologetic 
and preliminary way. 

‘ Halloo !’ sounded just below him like a pistol- 
sh 


ot. 
Owen looked for a hole to hide himself in, a bit of 
rock or a stone to cover him ; every moment he ex- 
ected to see filing forth from the ground the mystic 
testadionn of the Tylwyth Teg ; and woe to him who 
saw that sight! For, indeed, a man inherits his 
fantasies and superstitions, and can no more shake 
them off at the bidding of reason, than he can 
change the set and bias of his character by mere 


* The beautiful family—the fairies, 


‘Ah, that’s where she is, then, the dying sheep, 
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internal resolutions. So, though Owen was con- 
scious he was making a fool of himself, he was 
completely overpowered by superstitious terror, 
and tried to hide himself behind the Craigddu. 

Between the great crag and the smaller rock 
which leaned against it, the earth had given way, 
and exposed a sunken chasm ; and when Owen, in 
his fright, ran round the rock, intending to hide in 
the niche between the two, the ground gave way 
still more, and he half-slipped and half-fell into a 
dark and gloomy cavern, which had existed, undis- 
covered, for centuries below the Craigddu. 

‘ They ’ve got me now,’ said Owen. ‘What will 
they do with me? Keep me underground till the 
day of judgment, marry me to the queen of the 
— perhaps! Name o’ goodness, I’ll bear it 

? 


The cavern, though dark, was clean and dry ; its 
roof was formed by the sloping edges of the rocks 
above ; its flooring was of fine river-gravel. As 
Owen’s eyes became accustomed to the light, he 
saw a figure lying in the corner—a figure, as it 
seemed to him, of portentous size. 

‘ Anwyl dad! I thought they were little bits of 
things ; they must have grown since the days of 
my grandfather. 


Drwg yn fechan, gwaeth yn faur’ 
(Bad when little, worse sion great), 


muttered Owen. 

‘Water, water! drink, drink!’ said a hoarse 
voice from the corner ; and then Owen found that 
there was no fairy there, but a man who lay in the 
corner groaning. 


TINTAGEL 


Penrcuep on this living granite, rest, 

To watch day’s life-blood stain the sea— 
The sea that, rolling from the west, 

Roars here eternally. 


List how the weed-fringed, dripping walls 
Resound sore-smitten with the waves ! 
What time the silver torrent falls 
In thunder from their caves. 


Before, a waste ; behind us, rise 
Tintagel’s time-worn vaults and aisles ; 
O’er Arthur’s buried grandeur sighs 
The breeze that haunts these piles. 


What mem’ries from dim ages roll ! 

What pageants cluster round that name ! 
If dreams of Arthur charm the soul 

A golden hour, small blame. 


If, flying busy days, the mind 
Love musing on these lonely heights, 
O’er those the ruins once enshrined, 
King Arthur and his knights ! 


Leagues, leagues below that dark sea-line, 
Sleeps wondrous Lyonness, whence came 

The Brave and Fair, song-wreaths to twine 
Round Arthur’s crescent fame. 


The mystic arm, the sacred brand, 
The lake whose moonlit heaving breast 
Bore the strange death-boat—in that land 
Are hid from mortal quest. 


We may not in Garde Joyeuse hold 
High revelry ; but with the sound 

Of those wild waters upward rolled, 
We view the Table Round ; 


And from these crumbling walls the spell 
Is lifted. Lo! the Blameless King 

Sits with his peers. What tongue can tell 
The thoughts their faces bring ? 


Sir Lancelot, knighthood’s flower ; Gawain, 
The tried, the trusty ; Guinevere, 
Love’s Rose, with Merlin in her train, 
And swan-white dames are here. 


An instant Fancy can delude 
Her vot’ry with that splendid past ; 
But soon dies out her airy brood, 
Alas, too bright to last ! 


Yet something lingers in the mind, 
A fragrance from these visions old ; 

Types in their sapless forms we find 
By which ourselves to mould. 


Hence valour, simple faith, emprise, 
That daunted from no foe will turn, 
Love strong as death, the truth that lies 

In noble life, we learn. 


We tarry while the gorgeous dream 

Fades from these far-famed darkling knolls, 
Thrice happy if the heroic gleam 

Trradiate our souls— 


If precious seed we bear away 
For future fruit from these gray walls, 
Where Eld and Silence shall hold sway 
Till earth in ruin falls, 


But see ! there homeward flies the chough, 
King Arthur’s bird—night onward speeds ; 
Of old-world lore and dreams, enough ! 
Turn we, my soul, to deeds ! 
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